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A Good Old 


BLANCO 


When you drive through! Wouldn't Marry a Mechanic” tells | 


| than a year’s whole issues of the 
|San Augustine Whateveritis and 


Blanco next, stop at Byars 
Cafe, there on the highway 
through town, and examine for 
your pleasure The Star-Vindi- 
cator, Blanco City, March 13, 
1880, a photostatic copy of 
which hangs on the wall. 

Mr. Byars is the county histo- 
rian in an unofficial way. He has 
been adding onto a history of the 
county written with an emphasis 
on the role of the Masonic Order 
and its luminaries. His cafe serves 
good meals and home made pies. 





Ronnie Dugger 


By wheedling and dealing he got a 
copy of the old newspaper from 
someone who had found it in an 
attic or a trunk somewhere. It's 
enough to make a person cry, this 
good old newspaper is, when you 
think of all the driveley garbage 
that passes for weekly journalism 
these days. 





Four pages of seven ample col- 
umns, the Star-Vindicator was full 
of nuggets of speculation, aware- 
ness of the outside world, selected 
poetry, politics, history, parables, 
mail schedules, “the Baptist Rec- 
ord on dancing.” 


““Where there is tut one peper 
published in a county,” begins 
one disinterested article, “every 
man should subscribe for it, or 
at least it should be taken by 
every family in the county. You 
may get more reading matter for 
less money, perhaps, from some 
newspaper published in a distant 
city, but it is not the kind of mat- 
ter your little home paper has. 
It gives you all the -marriages, 
deaths, robberies, outrages, balls, 
picnics, courts and public meet- 
ings of every kind, and even some 
of the births; besides keeping you 
posted in regard to the sanitary 
condition of the county and the 
state of the crops...” 





A little item entitled “She 


| 
the woeful fate of a young lady 
who married a fool instead, only 
to see the industrious mechanic | 
become rich and take “one of the | 
best women in the country for a 
wife.” 

In those days railroad hating 
was such common ground among 
Texas people, an allusion to the | 
subject sufficed to identify it. One | 
finds at the bottom of one of the 
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Sight into the vatues of the fron- 
tier culture in the Hill Country 


its compadres in current Texas 
weekly journalism tell about their 
own places and times. 


“The Worst Crime in the Crim- 
inal Code” has the first of the six 
items in the column. The worst 
crime, said the Star-Vindicator, is 
“an outrage committed on a wom- 
an; and generally by a Negro at 


that they couldn't await the tard 
action of the courts to see ‘ 
villain punished, so a mob ove 
powered the guard and took 
scoundrel and hanged him 


“While under the limb, over 
which the rope was flung, 
just before he was drawn up, he 
confessed the crime, and also ac 
knowledged to having done the 
same thing before—his victim that 
time being a colored woman. And 
this was not all. He said that six 


and 





front-page columns this _ brief | that.” The “assassin who plunges | years ago he had murdered a lit 
item: “Talk about railroad com-| his dagger into the bosom of his| ¢¢ Negro girl, besides committing 
panies imposing upon the people. | pleading and innocent victim has| four burglaries and innumerabl: 
You ought to get a few express/a heart not half so depraved and | thefts. The villain evidently had 


packages through from St. Louis; | 
then you might complain.” 


March 6-13 was a newsy week 
for the Star-Vindicator in 1880. 
Two British subjects were found 
insane but their commitment was 
confounded by international com- | 
plications. The Democracy of! 
Blanco County met in convention | 
and various “proceedings were | 
had” leading to the convention to} 
be held at Galveston. Delegates | 
were instructed to support Gov. 
O. M. Roberts for re-election. Jay | 
Gould, the great railroad king, was | 
in Texas during the week, and| 
“was no doubt looking around to | 
see where he could invest his cap- | 
ital to the best advantage.” 


A suit had been brought against 
Senator Ben Hill in the Supreme 
Court at Washington for the se- 
duction of Jessie Raymond, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and “Damages laid at 
$10,000." “The man who made the 
last attempt on the life of the | 
Czar was a converted Jew, named | 
Modelsky. He was canvicted and | 
hanged last week.” Also, reported | 
the Star-Vindicator, “Dan Rice’s 
conversion is said to have the ef- 
fect of making him drink more 
than he ever did, though he has 
quit swearing.” 





Frontier Values 
One of the front-page columns, | 


the sixth, gives more candid 


pitiless as him who violently robs 
a woman of her virtue, that which 
is worth far more to her than life 
itself,” says the Star-Vindicator, 
speaking, of course, on behalf of 
the women of Blanco County. 
Strict punishments are called for 
to “avert mob law; for if there is 
anything in the word that would 
drive good men to desperation, 
and make them take the law into 
their own hands, it would be a 
case of this sort.” 


The next item concerned a case 
of just this sort, in which the Law 
had not reacted with sufficient dis- 
patch. About the first of the 
month, “a one-armed buck-Negro 
committed an outrage on a white 
woman in Collin County, this 
state. The officers of the law ar- 
rested him, but the people were 
so incensed at the dastardly deed 








NOTE 

This issue of the Observer, 
the last in 1961, is only four 
pages to allow us to recoup 
scme earlier printing deficits. 
Next week we shall return 
with the usual eight-page is- 
sue, featuring another article 
in our series on the Texas Re- 
publican Party, an interview 
with El Paso writer and artist 
Tom Lea, and a special focus 


legislature. 
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The following are excerpts 
from a talk given Dec. 19 by 
the Observer editor to a month- 
ly community forum on com- 
munism sponsored by the First 
Presbyterian Church in El 


Paso. The subject: “Commu- | 


nism, A Threat to the Liberal 


Position.” 
EL PASO 


When I was asked to make the 
liberal case against communism 
I was advised that the following 
people might be in the audience: 
the president of Texas Western, 
any number of professors and 
high school teachers, the super- 
intendent of schools, several bank- 
ers, County Judge Woodrow Bean, 
Rep. Malcolm McGregor, and the 
chairman of the University of 
Texas board of regents. Although 
in such circumstances an invita- 
tion to the editor of the Texas 
Observer might be considered an 
act of much courage, let me re- 
mind especially the bankers in 


| known as “servants of the wealthy 
classes,” “social fascists,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A TEXAS LIBERAL’S VIEW 


The Threats and Challenges of Communism 


on the called session of the |) 


| lived long enough.” 


Immediately under this 
about the intrepid one-arme 
ist was an item pinched 
| some other paper and entitled 
| Beautiful Thought,” to wit 


“I had rather be a farmer 
live in a log cabin that I buil 
self, and have a little grass) 
going down to the spring, so t 
I can go there and hear the 
ters gurgling, and know that 
coming out of the lips of the 
like a poem, whispering to 
white pebbles .. . and some la 
over the window, so that the 
light can fall checkered 
babe in the cradle-—I had r 
live there and have the freedor 
of my own brain; I had rather 
that than live in a palace of gold 
and crawl a slimy hypocr 
through the world.” 


on 


There followed a rumination 
“the democratic strength of 
as,” that it should not be wa 
in broils and dissensions. One 
not refrain from comparing 
present paranoia of a larg 
ment of the Texas 
about alien subversion with 
proud confidence of the 1880 B 
co Texan that “The democra 
this state has nothing to fear 
any outside enemies; if 
| loses its sway it will have not 
| to blame but its friends.” 


populat 








the audience that, in the jargon| anti-intellectual strain which has | “sails under the flag of conserva 


of Marxism, I and my kindred are | 
| 


and “me- 


marred so much of American his- | 
tory, are to my way of thinking, 
and apparently to Pres. Kennedy's 


tism” and yet “has as little rela 
tion to conservatism as the so 
called peoples’ democracies beyond 


chanistic propagandists of the ex-| and Gen. Eisenhower's, a threat to| the Iron Curtain have to demos 


ploiting bourgeoisie.” It would be | 
equally accurate, of course, to re-| 
fer to Fidel Castro as junior vice- | 


| president of the General Motors 





Corporation of America. But this | 
is small consolation for us liberals. | 
As the story goes, and it has hap-| 


| pened all too often, when the revo- threat for two reasons. First, I) 
|lution comes we will be among | Seriously doubt if they have the 


| 
the first lined up against, the wall. 


We will probably make it before 
you bankers... 


I applaud a forum of this type. | 
For some time I have been seri- 
ously concerned over the manner 
in which a certain hysterical men- 
tality which manifests itself in 
times of stress in any free and 
complex society—and especially in 
ours, since ours is more complex 
and more openly democratic—has |! 
pre-empted the field of discussion 
on the subject of communism. 

These people, who are lineal 
descendents of the know-nothing, 








and a blight upon a nation which 
now faces a great and sustained 


Willie Morris 


challenge. I find these people a 
1! 











faintest understanding of the true | 
nature of the communist chal- ! 
lenge, of the basic causes and hu- 
man appeals of communism. Sec- 
ond, their conception of the type 
of America we should have here 
for ourselves and should present 
to the outside world curiously re- 
sembles many of the features of 
the very kind of totalitarian sys- 
tem they profess to abhore. Their 
methods are disturbingly similar. 


Walter Lippman, who no doubt 
was written off as a flaming bol- 
shevik by this gentry long ago, 
notes that this radical reaction 





racy.” 

We have suffered here in 
ica an unwillingness, or pert 
an inability, to argue 
and intelligently against 
nism. This unwillingness, 
ability, has led us to grave 
cesses, particularly in 
like Texas: attempts to isolate 
youth from the communist 
ment—heaven forbid; effort 
arrest social change and impr 
ment here at home; reluctance 
accept the sacrifices and the 
cipline which the cold wa 
mands; attempts to turn our 
on our own proud and honor 
revolutionary past. 

What concerns me 
else is this: that with the Ame 
can ideal under fire from 
and calculating and 
idealistic forces all over the w 
—and more and more these 
in our own hemisphere—there 


rat 
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-wspaper from Blanco City 


little homily, then, here given 
pto: “Sancho Panza blessed 
man who first invented sleep, 
think he should be thrice 
who could invent some 
to keep a fellow from sleep, 
hurch and on other occasions 

he ought to have his eyes 


we 


ssed 


> column was filled out with 
of type that read: “Beef 
on the rise.” 


sine 


‘Begin in Church’ 


an editorial the Star-Vindi- 
s editors, McPherson & Wat- 
declare they are for “prog- 
n everything—farming, edu- 
science, mechanics, politics 
eligion. There is not a bit of 
yism about (the Star Vin- 
A correspondent bela- 
inother Blancoan for calling 
eligious revival to clean out 
and dancing in Blanco. 
purifying must begin in the 
I he said, without naming 


mes 


On page three the Star-Vindi- 
filled two columns with 
Star Lights,” pithy little items of 
description. Why is it that 
here sampled, rep- 
clarity of mind and 
strength of character so much 
more appealing than the smoothed 
together shorts in the “People” 
sections of the newspapers today? 


cator 


every 
these items, 


resent a 


Rain plenty. 
Wheat, green as grass. 


timely rain will 
a good wheat crop. 


Jne more 


trees are fast donning 
obes of green. 


The 


Hominy grits for sale cheap 
Gillespie's. 
Smith, agent for the post 
department, passed up the 
this week. 
‘orrespondents and contrib- 
will please make their com- 
itions as brief as possible. 
Continued on Page 2) 





in our society who would 
reject that ideal, both 
home and all over the 
We must not allow that to 


us 


must understand commu- 
nism: its hopes and its failings, its 
methods and its ideals. We must 
truly understand and articulate 
our case against it, as reasonable 
sensible human beings in a 
society. And we must offer 
alternative—a genuine, vital, 
and meaningful alternative ... 


End 


xcept 


We 


and 
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uring Human Values 
in a very indirect way, 
| not go into those grievances 
petrated in the international 
the Soviets. These are 
known and are, of 
part of the larger picture: 
the transformation of 
policy into the old im- 
lism of the czars writ large, 
evolution of an experiment 
hat was conceived in fervent 
dealism and ended as the supra- 


Dy 


well 


issian 


nationalistic state that would have 


(Continued on Page 3) 








(Continued from Page 1) 
Come right to the point at once, 
and never use two words where 
one will answer the purpose. 


“.-No county in the state has 
a corps of officers who attend 
more strictly to their duties than 
this has; and in point of morals, 
even, we see no cause for com- 
plaint. 


“-The young man who passed 
through town this week and 
bragged to a boy about his ex- 
ploits with horse-thieves, will 
likely learn, before he is many 
years older, that it is best to stick 
to the truth even in a joke. 


“.-Tobacco in great variety at 
R. W. Gillespie's . . . Call around 
and buy a piece and take a chew. 
R. W. Gillespie. 


“—Mr. A. W. Capt was generous 
and public spirited enough, when 
the appropriation by the county 
for the digging of the town well 
was exhausted and the work only 
about half finished, to step for- 
ward and advance the balance— 
something over $60—so that the 
well might not be left uncom- 
pleted; trusting to his fellow 
townsmen to refund to him at 
least a portion of the amount. . . 
Though we have no doubt but he 
would have done just as he did, 
even if he had known that not a 
dollar of the money would ever 
have been made up to him. 


EIGHT YEARS FOR A WATCH 


Life, Death, and Morality in 1880: Texas 


“There were three convictions 
last week in the district court— 
two white men and one Negro— 
Rutland for horse-stealing — sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for six 
years but took an appeal. Hostoff, 
for cow-stealing—sentenced to the 
penitentiary for three years but 
got a new hearing. 


“The Negro, whose name we 
didn’t learn, was sent up for eight 
years for stealing a watch.” 


‘Internal Humors’ 

The advertisements would never 
slip by the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration now—for instance, 
the one for Dr. Clark Johnson's 
Indian Blood Syrup, which cured 
kidney and liver diseases, regulat- 
ed the bowels, purified the blood, 
quieted the nervous system, pro- 
moted digestion, “carries off the 
Old Blood and makes new,” and 
most important, “neutralizes the 
heriditary taint, or poison in the 
blood, which generates Scrofula... 
and all manner of skin diseases 
and internal humors.” 


The St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway advertised that it owned 
“about one million acres of rich 
farming and mineral lands, lo- 
cated along its completed line of 
R'y. in southwest Mo., which are 
being sold at low prices and upon 
easy terms for payment. Free 
transportation is furnished land 
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MEN! Do you have any aggressive 
tendencies? Do you feel imperial- 
istic when you get up in the morn- 
ing? If you do, there's only one 
thing that will relieve you—join 
the Indian Army, Karnes County 
Brigade. Haven't you ever wanted 
to ride the Punjab with Pandit, to 
perambulate the Kashmir with 
Krishna? 


Get your commissions now: Ma- 
harajahs $10, Rajahs $7.50, Brah- 
mins $2.00, Untouchables 50c. Send 
your contributions to Dan D. 
Strawn, Star Route 2, Kenedy, 
Texas. Who'll go to Goa with old 
Dan Strawn? 











HUMANISM — The movement 
which attracts Independent Think- 
ers! Ethical, humanitarian; non- 
political, non-supernatural. Inter- 
ested? American Humanist Associ- 
ation welcomes you; local cha 
Aers, publications. Send $1 for 
month Trial en | or $ 
for a year: American Humanist 
Association, Dept. TO-2, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 








explorers who purchase land from 
the company .. .” Houston & Tex- 
as Central Railway advertised 
“Over 5,000,000 acres of land for 
sale in Texas, at from $1.50 to $10 
per acre.” 


The Bianco Hotel announced its 
willingness to take a few regular 





At the Cattle Exchange, it was 
advertised, they kept “constantly 





on hand a full supply of choice 
liquors, cigars, and tobaccos,” not 
to mention Ice. The general stores 
sold everything from boots to 
crockery to school books. The Beef 
Market “Sells fresh beef on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday; on 
odd days pork or mutton.” 


That week in Blanco, George 
Joseph Wright died. No one reads 
obituaries any more. In Blanco 
they read this about George Jo- 
seph Wright: 


“Another good citizen of Blanco 
is gone. Brother George Joseph 
Wright has gone home to die no 
more. . . . He suffered long and 
much, but was ever patient, some- 
times even cheerful. In anticipa- 
tion of the time when death would 
put a period to all his sufferings 
he said, ‘Ma, when my troubles 
end here they are all over.’ .. . 





“To his mother I would say: 





Pass a few fleeting days or years 
and you shall see your child again. 

“The grave may hold till Jesus 
comes but must release him then.” 

Evidently there had been a num- 
ber of deaths in Blanco around 
that time, and lest readers in other 
towns get the wrong impression, 
the editors offered an explanation. 

“The rather numerous obituary 
notices that appear from time to 
time in the Star-Vindicator,” they 
wrote, “would seem to be a con- 
tradiction of the boasted health of 
our locality,” but it needed to be 
remembered that many people 
came to Blanco with “one foot al- 
ready in the grave; and while our 
salubrious and genial climate re- 
stores many of them to health, 
some of course are too far gone to 
be saved; and this it is that raises 
our mortuary report above what 
it otherwise would be. .. . They 
who come (to Blanco) for the pur- 
pose of regaining the health they 
have lost, stand a very good 
chance of finding what they are 
in search of, unless they have 
deferred their visit—as many do— 
till it is too late.” 


Gossipy and Historical 

There was, in this old paper, a 
willingness to mix the current 
with the basic, the gossipy with 
the historical, the commercial with 
the poetic. This was the kind of 
newspaper culture in which Brann 
effloresced. Think what that fiery 
classicist of invective and parody 
would have done with this front- 
page letter in the Star-Vindicator, 
an account from the Baptist Rec- 
ord on the subject of dancing: 


“We prefer to state some facts 
touching the practice, and leave 





everyone to do his own thinking, 
and reach his own conclusions: 


“1. It is a fact that the dancing 
mentioned approvingly in the Bi- 
ble was carried on by the sexes 
separately ... 


“2. It is a fact that modern 
dancing . . . adds no worth to the 
character. . . 


“6. It is a fact that mixed danc- 
ing becomes extremely fascinating. 


“T. It is a fact that much valu- 
able time is lost by this species of 
reveling ... 


“10. It is a fact that young la- 
dies permit familiarities in the 
ballroom which public sentiment 
universally condemns as danger- 
ous to purity ... 


“12. It is a fact that the best 
of young men, even of those who 
dance, do not wish their sisters to 
attend balls, and they don’t wish 
to marry dancing girls .. . 


“17. It is a fact that the best 
people in the world never 
dance... 


“22. It is a fact that the most 
ardent advocates of dancing al- 


ways change their views in the 


presence of death.” 


From these compelling facts the 
Baptist Record of the times did, in 
spite of its restraint theretofore, 
permit itself to draw the conclu- 
sion, “Reader, if you are a Chris- 
tian ... you will never dance.” 


Times have changed in many 
ways. In many ways they have not. 
In good and in terrible ways they 
never will. But those were the 
days, weren't they? 





GETTING 


AUSTIN 

All legislators, as legislative 
bird-watchers know, at some time 
in their careers run up against 
constitutional restrictions that 
bar their way from doing some- 
thing they feel “duty-bound” to 
try to do. 


At that point they begin a se- 
ries of legalistic contortions meant 
to circumvent the constitution. 
Some critics. deplore this as being 
disrespectful of the constitution, 
but actually it is a type of com- 
pliment because the legislators by 
their very gyrations give evidence 
that they consider the constitu- 
tion a very living and real force 
to be reckoned with. 


Usually the constitution wins 
out, but not always, and when it 
does not, the results are some- 
times a mammoth mess. 


Millard H. Ruud, professor of 
law at the University of Texas, 
has shown in a recent publication 
issued by the Institute of Public 
Affairs the kind of chaos that can 
result when the legislators strike 
upon a gambit that does indeed 
get around the state constitution. 


Ruud points out that the Texas 
constitution prohibits with cer- 
tain exceptions, the passage of 
laws applicable to a particular 
area of the state or applicable to 
particular persons or corporations 
—« prohibition he traces back to 
abuses prevalent in the past cen- 
tury when legislators (unlike 
present day lawmakers, of course) 
looked after special interests. 


“Being a means of granting spe- 
cial privilege,” he writes, “local 
legislation invited the corruption 
that commonly accompanies the 
seeking of special privilege. Vocal 
special and local interests clam- 
ored so loudly for attention that 
legislatures too often found their 





energies consumed in dealing with 


AROUND 


these matters, leaving little time 
for important state-wide matters. 

“Since 1845, the Texas Consti- 
tution has contained some pro- 
hibition against special or local 
legislation.” He refers the reader 
to Article III, Section 56. 


That statute was established by 
an amendment in 1873. And have 
legislatures abided by this con- 
stitutional provision ever since? 
Well, hardly. 


Texas lawmakers, being inven- 
tive men, quickly decided they 
could get around this restriction 
and still take care of special local 
interests by not mentioning a 
specific locality in their bills but 
by simply pinpointing them 
through a population bracket. 
That is, instead of introducing a 
bill in which the town of Whis- 
tlestop is specified, the legislator 
for that area would simply intro- 
duce a bill covering towns of “be- 
tween 5,168 and 5,172 population” 
—which would take care of Whis- 
tlestop (population 5,170) just as 
well, without applying, in all 
probability to any other town in 
Texas. 


But in 1931, says Ruud, the 
court “declared that a law drawn 
so that it applies to only one city 
and can never apply to any other 
violates the constitutional rule 
because it uses isolation and not 
classification in describing to 
whom it is applicable. This case 
established the rule that there 
be an open or open-end classifi- 
cation. The open-end classification 
requirement means that cities, 
for example, which acquire or lose 
the characteristics of the class 
must move into or out of the 
class. In general, therefore, any 
law using the population figures 
of a specified census to describe 
its applicability violates the spe- 
cial and local law prohibition.” 


The fact that few population- 
bracket laws are in court docs 





THE CONSTITUTION 


not mean that they have passed 
the constitutional test but that 
“there are very few persons both 
with the legal standing to ques- 
tion such laws and a sufficient 
economic interest in the matter 
to motivate the bringing of law 
suit to question such laws.” 


Ruud says that the legislature 
as a whole rarely takes any real 
interest in particular population- 
bracket laws, that these laws are 
seldom published in Vernon's 
compiled statutes, and that “pop- 
ulation bracket laws, even in the 
session laws, are indexed only by 
subject matter and not indexed 
by population bracket.” 


What is the result? Lawyers, 
who practice out of Vernon’s are 
ignorant of the population-brack- 
et laws. 


They are doubly ignorant be- 
cause the areas to which these 
laws apply fluctuate from census 
to census, unless the laws are 
amended to compensate for pop- 
ulation changes, which is seldom 
done. 


“Why are there not more 
amendments of the population 
classification of laws designed to 
keep the law applicable to the 
places to which they are applica- 
ble under the earlier census?” 
asks Ruud. “A possible explana- 
tion may be that some officials 
simply treat the law as if it con- 
tinued to be applicable to the 
original places. Careful track may 
not be kept of these laws by those 
who encouraged their launching. 


“In other instances, the propon- 
ents may be aware of the law 
and its changed applicability but 
not interested any longer in hav- 
ing the benefit of it and so do not 
seek its amendment or repeal; 
the proponents may just abandon 
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their product. These abandoned 
population bracket laws consti- 
tute a risk to the unwary, they 
may, lfke the legendary ghost 
ships of old, be a hazard to legal 
navigation.” 


But there is another explana- 
tion, says Ruud, an explanation 
pointed up by a court decision in 
1932, which was that an amend- 
ment to keep a county under a 
pop bracket law was proof 
that the law was intended only 
for that county and thereby vio- 
lated the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against local laws. 


t063 





Several hundred “ghost ship” 
population-bracket local laws are 
listed by Ruud as still drifting 
about, changing course from cen- 
sus to census, bumping into cities 
and counties for which they were 
not originally destined. 


For example: 


A county unit system for coun- 
ties of 8,600-9,000 population was 
meant to cover only Goliad Coun- 
ty, and did so under the 1940 cen- 
sus, but it no longer covers Go- 
liad. Now it covers Brooks, Mc- 
Culloch, Stephens, Castro, and 
Lee counties—whether they like 
it or not. 


A law concerned with the leas- 
ing of facilities to the federal gov- 
ernment, and written to cover 
cities of. 100,000 or more, original- 
ly covered only Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio and Dallas. 
Now, whether they like it or not, 
the law covers Wichita Falls, 
Beaumont, Lubbock, Austin, El 
Paso, and Corpus Christi. 


Parker County got a law passed 
regarding commissioners court 
travel expenses. The law was 
written to cover “counties of pop- 
ulation of from 20,480 to 20,500,” 
which, by the 1940 census, meant 
Parker alone. By the 1960 census, 
Parker is no longer coveréd. But 
Palo Pinto County is. 


ITS CAUSES AND APPEALS 





The Liberal’s Position Against Communism 


(Continued from Page 1) 


captured the imagination of an 
Alexander the First. 


There are many brands of anti- 
communism. The brand we see 
most often in America is the fa- 
cile anti-communism of expediency 
and fashion. Then there is the 
blood and thunder school of anti- 
communism, prevalent in Texas, 
which offers as its alternative the 
dismantling of the welfare state 
and the use of the H-Bomb.. . 
There is another kind of anti- 
communism, built upon the most 
basic and enduring human values 
of Western civilization. For after 
all, is this not a struggle for the 
very soul of Western culture? 
This realization provided the first 
disillusion, and provoked the final 
break, of so many of those hope- 
ful and restless Western intellec- 
tuals who went over to commu- 
nism, years ago, in its first days 
of promise and redemption. “With 
relentless selectivity, the commu- 
nist has winnowed out the grain 
and retained only the chaff of 
Western culture.” 


Liberal Tenets 


Now, for the sake of perspective 
in this discussion: as an Americrn 
liberal I believe very strongly in 
certain things. I believe, with John 
Stuart Mill, that freedom of 
thought and investigation, free- 
dom of discussion, and the free- 
dom of one’s self-controiled moral 
judgment are good in their own 
right. I believe that no society or 
nation or system has the right to 
silence the dissenter. I believe 
that to permit this individuality, 
this private judgment, is not 
enough—a liberal puts positive 
value on these qualities as abso- 
lutely essential to well-being and 
as characteristics of highest civil- 
zation.~I bBeliéVe “that This Trée- 
Jom must be extended to institu- 
ions—the press, the church, pub- 
ic associations—which also must 
‘e free. I believe in the free par- 

amentary institutions of Western 
democracy—I believe, in other 
words, that America is not only a 
Republic, it is also a Democracy. 
I believe in universal adult suf- 
frage, unfettered by Marxist de- 
vices such as rigged elections and 
Texas devices such as poll taxes. 
Parenthetically, I also believe in 
free access to the polls in Mc- 
Comb, Mississippi, just as much as 
I believe in free access to West 
Berlin. 


I also believe in equality of op- 
portunity for all people, regardless 
of race, tackground, or bank ac- 
count. I believe that legislation is, 
and must be, a means of increasing 
and equalizing opportunity—and 
that legislation should bring to 
more persons those conditions 
which make life more humane ani 
less coercive. Although I acknowl- 
edge the dangers inherent in any 
form of legal coercion, I believe 
that this coercion, through en- 
lightened soc'al reforms and res- 
ulation, offsets other kinds of co- 
ercion which are less tolerable. 


I frankly accept the democratic” 


state as an agency to be used at 
any point where legislation can be 
shown to contribute to positive 
and meaningful freedom—to any 
purpose which enhances the gen- 
eral welfare without creating 
worse evils than it removes. 


I believe in the orderly growth 
end change of society. As part of 
the parliamentary process, for in- 
stance, I deplore violence—not 
only coups and midnight plots, 
but the indigenous kind of vio- 
lence that breaks out on the last 
day of every session of the Texas 
legislature — although it makes 
good, copy. 


I believe, furthermore, as I think 
the recent history of Western 
democracies has shown, that lib- 





erty—political or individuai—is not 
possible without a reasonable de- 
gree of security, and that social 
security and stability from the ills 
and hazards of a complex indus- 
trialized economy are as much an 
object of political policy as the tra- 
dition of liberty .. . 


Communism 

With this personal statement in 
mind, a very broad and summary 
statement but one upon which I 
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think American liberals 


most 
would agree, I turn now to the 
characteristics of communism as 
it has evolved. 


First, communism grew out of, 
and continues in most cases to 
grow out of, social and economic 
demoralization—the kind of de- 
moralization and_ disintegration 
which the liberal traditionally has 
hoped to prevent. In the 1930's in 
America, the whole fabric of so- 
ciety was on the verge of total 
breakdown. Those were the angry 
years, when American democracy 
as we know it might have plunged, 
with one timely and forceful push, 
into the extremes of either the 
left or the right—of communism 
or of fascism. Some people were 
curious to know what Franklin 
Roosevelt meant when he said, 
“I am a_ liberal because I am a 
conservative.” When the business 
community turned upon him with 
such towering wrath in about mid- 
1934, he likened its response to 
the story of the youngster who 
rescued an old man from the cur- 
rents of a river. At much danger 
to himself, the youngster dragged 
the old man to dry land. The old 
man immediately turned on his 
rescuer and berated him for not 
saving his top hat. 


The conversion of those many 
who went to communism in the 
20's and °30’s was rooted in despair 
—<despair of Western values; of 
the futile, bickering world of the 
West which seemed so interested 
in appeasing European fascism; 
despair of a Western world con- 
vulsed by the aftermath of war, 
by inflation, depression, unem- 
ployment, racist hatred, and the 
apparent lack of a faith to live 
for. “A thrill went through hu- 
manity,” one of them wrote. “For 
the first time a government un- 
dertook to fulfill the dreams of 
the reformers, iconoclasts, ani 
Pioneers of all ages. Fear shook 
the upholders of privilege, tradi- 
tion, militarism, empire, white su- 
premacy, and the status quo.” And 
while the Western nations seemed 
more and more senseless to hun- 
ger and injustice, the French phil- 
osopher Andre Gide, who was later 
to author the classic Western de- 
nunciation of communism, was 
able to write: “The triumph of the 
individual is in the renunciation 
of the individual.” 


Rising as it has from social de- 
cay, communism has built itself on 
the iron hand of political dictator- 
ship, and this is my second point. 
Marx wrote, of course, that the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
once it had established order out 
of chaos, would somehow “wither 
away” and there would be no need 
for government, because the class- 
less society, the utopia, would 
have been achieved. As we know, 
this never quite happened. Dicta- 
torships of all varieties have a way 





about them. Once instituted, they 
create their own self-interests and 
aggrandizements, they mushroom 
into entrenched bureaucracies— 
and other revolutions are neces- 
sary to put them to an end. 
Throughout the '20’s, students of 
the communist phenomenon saw 
the increasing tyranny and bu- 
reaucracy of the communist inter- 
national—as Stalin's regime in 
Russia itself became more oppres- 
sive and tyrannical. The Italian 
novelist Ignazio Silone, who joined 
up with the communists in the 
early '30’s—and then left later— 
noted “the bitter disillusionment, 
as the years went by and the new 
regime strengthened itself and its 
economic system got into shape 
and the armed attacks from abroad 
ceased, to see the long-promised 
ultimate democratization failing to 
come, and instead, the dictatorship 
accentuating its repressive char- 
acter.” 


My third point about commu- 
nism, one of the more obvious of 
the liberal cases against it: it has 
disregarded with scorn the parlia- 
mentary tradition; seeked to de- 
stroy wherever it could those par- 
liamentary aids to deliberation 
which centuries of Western politi- 
cal experience have developed and 
refined. In communist nations, as 
we all know, free elections and 
responsible legislative institutions 
are cynical shams, as they some- 
times can be in one-party states 
in the American South. 


As with all other totalitarian 
systems, communism tolerates only 
one political party, which is both 
the central political institution 
and the foremost coercive appara- 
tus. As with the Nazis, the party 
becomes a kind of self-constituted 
aristocracy, a state elite, whose 
role is to lead and to force. In a 
system whith purpérts to have 
achieved coniplete socialism, the 
privileged positions, the perqui- 
sites and rewards of the party elite 
are among the more notable of the 
communist hypocrisies. 


Fourth, in communist hands, ed- 
ucation is used as the central fo- 
cus of indoctrination—just as old 
J. Evetts Haley would do if he 
were running the educational sys- 
tem in Texas. 


Communism destroys that dis- 
tinction between areas of private 
judgment and public control, and 
the uses to which education is put 
offers the best example. “I was 
confronted,” the English writer 
and poet Stephen Spender wrote 
of his experience in the '30’s, “with 
prospects which horrified me and 
which seemed to have nothing to 
do with my own self-interest. I 
could not accept that it was nec- 
essary to deny to others the free- 
dom to say what they believed to 
be true, if this happened to be 
opposed to the arbitrary bounda- 
ries to freedom laid down by the 
Proletarian Dictatorship. I could 
not believe that it was politically 
reactionary to believe in God or 
to hold views about nature or hu- 
manity which were not ‘scientific’ 
in the Marxist sense.” But it was 
all to true. There is absolutely no 
concept of self-interest. There is 
only the one overriding interest of 
the party and the state. Although 
under de-Stalinization in Russia 
the situation has become some- 
what less restrictive, the private 
judgment of the writer, the jour- 
nalist, the artist, the thinker sim- 
ply does not exist; they are civil 
servants, highly respected civil 
servants, but still civil servants. 
There are 50 million “trade union- 
ists” in the Soviet Union—but, of 
course, these too do not exist, as 
do American and British unions, 
primarily for the benefit of the 
worker; their function is almost 
entirely to encourage production. 
There is no such thing as collec- 
tive bargaining—and strikes are 





forbidden as they were under the 
czars. The same principle holds 
through all areas of communist 
society—the distinction between 
public control and the rights and 
prerogatives of individuals and as- 
sociations has been obliterated 


Sixth, communism is a doctrine 
of dogma, probably the most rig- 
orous and intensive dogma ever 
known to man. Only within the 
narrowest of limits, of course, is 
it possible to disagree. A commu 
nist tract is full of more perver 
sions of history, more esoteric 
mumbo-jumbos and cerebral genu- 
flexions than a John Birch Society 
newsletter. Marxist-Leninist his- 
tory, of course, reveals all those 
frightful dangers and fallacies of 
any system of history that con 
structs itself on so-called immuta 
ble scientific laws. Marx was a 
scholar, and in my opinion one of 
the most resourceful of the 19th 
Century historians, but it is easy 
to understand how the dogma 
which is so inherent in his work 
has been put to the most incal 
culably dishonest uses by the com 
munist practitioners who followed 
As a student of history I have nev 
er ceased to be appalled by the 
ways in which the evidence is sim 
ply selected to buttress unsubstan- 
tiated dogma. The Russians, as is 
all too well known, baldly re-write 
the history of the Party to clim 
inate embarrassing episodes and 
personalities, and I am afraid that 
the Marxist historians even in 
places like Oxford and Cambridge 
have not been averse to changing 
the ecv:dence in accordance with 
the prevailing fashion. 


‘Wonderland Croquet’ 
Arthur Koestler has 
what must be one of the most 
illuminating descriptions of chang 
es in the Party Line: “As the 
Party Line changed with 
shift of the line, our polemical 
methods became rather like the 
croquet game of the Queen of 
Hearts, in which the hoops moved 
about the field and the balls were 
live hedgehogs. With the differ 
ence that when a player missed 
his turn and the Queen shouted 
‘Off with his head’, the order was 
executed in earnest. To 
we all had to become virtuosos of 
Wonderland croquet.” The factor 
of free intelligence on which the 
liberal places so much 
viewed as a positive threat in 
totalitarian system. 
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stress 


any 


Listen to this speech, delivered 
by a Soviet leader before the 
Presidium after the Hungarian 
uprising: “Recently international 
reaction has attempted to 
launch an open offensive against 
socialist countries. The dark forces 
of international reaction provoked 
a counter-revolutionary rebellion 
in Hungary, which had as its aim 
the overthrow of the people’s re 
gime, the destruction of socialist 
gains of the Hungarian working 
people, and the establishment of 
a fascist regime. This imperialist 
adventure failed shamefully. The 
Hungarian people, led by the 
workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment and the socialist workers’ 
party, with the aid of the Soviet 
Union, routed the forces of coun 
ter-revolution within a short pe 
riod of time.” Little matter that 
this was a genuine national up- 
rising by one communist people 
against the imperialist hand of an- 
other. This sort of balderdash is 
fed wholesale and without inter 
ruption to the people who live un 
der communism... . 


‘Balance of Powers’ 
On another crucial aspect 
communism, the use of economic 
power and the dangers inherent in 
the communist use of that power, 


of 


| by 





In retrospect I see that I 
turned to Soviet Russia because I 
thought it had the solution of the 
problem of power. Science places 
ever-growing power at the dis- 
posal of man and he does not know 
what to do with it. The twentieth 
century's biggest problem is the 
ontrol of personal, group, and na- 
tiona My acceptance of 
Soviet Russia was, I suspect, a by- 
product of my protest against the 
over human beings which 
umulated wealth and property 
their owners. In my youth 
I read Progress and Poverty by 
Henry George. I imbibed the trust- 
spirit of the Theodore 

Era and the liberalism 
populism that were part of 
American's heritage. 
Soviet Russia emerged, 

to break forever the 
landlords, trusts, big 
exploiters, and private 
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power 
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power of 
Ousiness 


apital generally. 


not changed my atti- 
tude to the dangers of excessive 
power. But I now realize that Bol- 
shevism is not the way out because 
it is itself the world’s biggest ag- 
giomeration of power over man. 
I boil at the injustices perpetrated 
the unfortunate residents of 
company towns in the coal regions 
of native state of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the mining company 
owns the workers’ homes and runs 
the only stores. But all of the 
Soviet Union is one gigantic com- 


“TI have 


on 


my 


pany town in which the govern- 

ment controls all the jobs, owns 
/ 

all the homes, and runs all the 

stores, schools, newspapers, etc., 


and from which there is no escape, 
as there is for some from a Penn- 
company town. Stalin's 
Russia is condemned as a ‘police 
That is a fraction of the 
The 
zens in subjugation not only by 
police-and-prison power but also 
the greater power inherent in 
and operation of 
economic enterprise in the 


sylvania 


state.’ 
evil 


the 


every 


ownership 


nation. Capitalism’s trusts and 
cartels and monopolies are pyg- 
mies compared to the one mam- 





moth political-ec poly 
which is the Soviet State. There 
is no appeal from its might be- 
there is no power in the 
Seviet Union which does not be- 
long to the government dictator- 
ship 


cause 


therefore, taught me 
that the transfer of property from 
private hands to government 
hands does not alone conduce to 
freedom or improved living. If all 
is transferred to the gov- 
and if in the process the 
a decisive factor in 


Russia, 


r ort 
yroperty 
ernment 


middle class, 


modern industrial civilization, is 
ruined, nothing is gained; much, 
indeed, is lost. 


What the world needs is a bal- 
economic and _ political 
so that no party, no class, 
government, no assembly of 
interests is omnipotent 
and beyond challenge. Soviet Rus- 
sia lacks balance. This is the es- 
sence of dictatorship, and this ex- 
the Soviet government's 


ance of 
power 
no 


private 


plains 


| arbitrary acts abroad and at home 


allow me to quote from the jour-| 


nalist Louis Fischer in The God 
That Failed: 


n relation to workers, peasants, 
communists, musicians, 
etc. Russia cannot solve 
the problem of power because it is 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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artists 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
the ugliest manifestation of the 
problem.” 


Art and Politics 


But if you asked me, I believe 
my one greatest criticism of com- 
munism is this: the demand it 
makes on the full surrender of 
the self-respect of individual, of 
the free human being, of human 
dignity. Under communism 
“there is no such thing,” Silone 
said, “as an adversary in good 
faith.” 


Nowhere has this demand of 
full surrender been so tragic, so 
very sad, and so illustrative, as 
it has with the writer. I believe 
that art is more than just the 
work of a creative individual 
speaking the truths of human ex- 
istence. . . . Art is, by its very 
creative nature, both a buttress to 
and an expression of liberty. To 
demand of the writer a strict utili- 
tarian political ideology is one of 
the greatest of social crimes... . 
That is why the story of Boris 
Pasternak—which, the John Birch 
Society tells me, was a communist 
plot—is one of the most stirring 
and most monumental stories of 
this century, the story of the bat- 
tle of the individual conscience 
against all the spiritual totalitari- 
anisms of a mad and inhumane 
century. 


One Western novelist who 
turned briefly to communism 
made the trip to Russia and, in a 
conversation with a leading Rus- 
sian novelist, told her why she 
ought to deplore the atmosphere 
of intimidation under which Soviet 
writers lived. “Liberty,” the West- 
ern novelist told the Russian, “is 
the possibility of dowbting, the 
possibility of making a mistake, 
the possibility of searching and 
experimenting, the possibility of 
saying ‘no’ to any authority—liter- 
ary, artistic, philosophic, religious, 
social, and even political.” And the 
Russian functionary replied: “But 
that, my friend, is counter-revolu- 
tion.” 


The Issue Stated 


This, then, is something of the 
liberal case against communism. 
There is the belief, which has 
never been absent from liberal 
thought since the Greeks, that on 
the political level men must meet 
as human beings and equals... 
the belief that mankind is no mere 
abstraction, to be hedged in by 
dialectics . . . the belief that the 
end never justifies the means. The 
president of the liberal organiza- 
tion, Americans for Democratic 
Action, said the issue for the lib- 
eral movement against commu- 
nism “is between those who be- 
lieve in personal rights and indi- 
vidual dignity and those who do 
not.” 


And in many, many ways, this 
statement, and my own personal 
case against communism, is the 
liberal objection to totalitarianism 
of all kinds, of all ages. Is it such 
a great surprise that a substantial 
number of ex-communists, either 
expelled from the Party or leav- 
ing of their own accord, embraced 
German or Italian fascism 25 years 
ago—or that so many former fas- 
cists in Europe went over to the 
totalitarian doctrine of commu- 
nism when the war was over? 


But we must not stop here. We 
must not lose sight of the main 
issue. In the wake of communism, 
those Americans who remain smug 
end complacent about themselves 
and about their own society and 
about the great ferment stirring 
in the world about them are fool- 
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What Manner of Men Are We 


isn and short-sighted beyond 


words. 


Communism offers the best rea- 
son we have ever had, does it not, 


cles? What manner of men are we 
here? 


Are we not aware of the way we 
treat our Negroes in the South? 
The way we treat our Latins in 
Texas? That Texans are support- 
ing in East Texas a way of life, 
an entrenched set of injustices, 
that by any decent human stand- 
ards are outrageous? 


Do we not know of the oppres- 
sions and insecurities which exist 
right here at home? And where, 
I ask, do we stand as ah enlight- 
ened democracy against the forces 
of international communism if we 
are not willing to make our own 
society more fair and more hu- 
mane? 


Do we know that, right here in 
Texas, one-third of the entire city 
of San Antonio has been judge a 
slum? 


That at our own state university, 
the largest university in the South, 
Negro students are not even al- 
lowed to go out for varsity sports? 


Do we know the extent to which 
the business lobby dominates our 
state legislature? I have watched 
it at work, and believe me when 
I say: it is a flagrant travesty of 
the whole democratic process. 


Do we know that the state of 
Texas does not even have a state 
home for neglected and dependent 
Negro children? And that there 
have been many cases in the past 
in which these neglected and de- 
pendent Negro children have been 
sent to the reform school—be- 
cause there was nowhere else to 
send them? 


Do we know that the industrial- 
accident toll in Texas is one of 
the highest—if not the highest— 
in the nation, and that Texas, 
alone of all the large industrial 
states, does not even have an in- 
dustrial safety law, doesn’t even 
have a state agency charged with 
collecting facts and figures on in- 
dustrial accidents? 


Do we know that the. state of 
Texas ranks 50th among the 50 
states in vocational rehabilitation 
programs? That the caliber of 
social welfare services in Texas 
is among the very lowest in the 
country, and is only saved from 
comparative disgrace by the semi- 
feudal Southern states over to the 
east? 


Do we know the sorry condition 
of education in so many of our 
schools? That in spending per pu- 
pil we rank 32nd in the nation, 
and that we are only able to do 
this well because we accept more 
federal aid for schools than any 
other state except California and 
Virginia? 


On the national level, do we 
know that Soviet Russia is turn- 
ing out four times more doctors 
of medicine a year than the United 
States? That they produce several 
times more engineers and physi- 








cists? We are either going to have 
to learn some unpleasant truths 
about ourselves—or else learn 
some Russian. 


What about the generally low 
level of our popular culture in 
the United States? Our absolutely 


span of an hour or so. Is this the 
culmination of our grand Ameri- 
can civilization? Selling lipstick, 
under-arm deodorants, and spray 
toenail polish along with some of 
the emptiest and stalest so-called 
entertainment known to man? 
What has happened to Jefferson's 
dream of the enlightened and edu- 
cated individual in our enlightened 
democracy? 


And what about internationally? 
Why do we condemn the Stalinist 
horrors but not those of equal 
outlaws and villains like Batista 
and Trujillo? And have we paid 
any attention to the gradual light- 
ening of the Khrushchev regime 
in the last five years? It is still 
an affront to free peoples, true, 
but how much have we really 
heard about the changes that may 
be taking place? 


We Americans call dictatorships 
‘part of the free world’ if they are 
anti- Russian: Chiang - Kai - Shek, 
Salazar, Franco. We are horrified 
of the Soviet terror in Hungary, 
but what about the French terror 
in Algeria? And on and on. 


Now, only an idiot or a tired, 
severely depressed person wants 
war in this day and age. Commu- 
nism is going to be with us for a 
while—and in the meantime, with 
Western democracy on trial all 
over the world, the battle is going 
to be fought, is being fought, 
among the impoverished and un- 
committed billions. Those fetid 
slums that I saw across the river 
the first day I was in El Paso are, 
in this Christmas season, almost 
symbolic of the bitter poverty that 
éncircles our nation. 


It would be the height of folly 
to underestimate the basic appeal 
of the communist doctrine—in Af- 
rica, in Asia, in South America. 
The Russians and the Chinese 
have made some astounding ma- 
terial gains—at the cost, true, of 
much human exploitation, at the 
cost also of human freedom as we 
know it—but for these peoples, 
what is the meaning of Western 
democracy? For so many of them, 
Western democracy quite simply 





means White Ascendency. Outside 
of India, where a wise and en- 
lightened Western statesmanship 
helped achieve equality, commu- 
nism usually means freedom 
among the colored races. The Chi- 
nese or Latin American intellec- 
tual, with no experience of democ- 
racy in our sense, can accept com- 
munism without destroying one 
particle of himself. What is the 
meaning of free elections to a man 
who has never had enough food for 
himself or his family? He looks to 
Russia and sees that medical care 
is free, that there is social secur- 
ity and pensions. What is the sig- 
nificance of freedom to an Afri- 
can intellectual who sees what 
has been achieved in Russia indus- 
trially and economically? 


How can we expect our diplo- 
mats to score points with their 
African counterparts when we re- 
fuse even to mingle with Negroes 
socially in the United States? 
What is the rest of the under- 
possessed world to think when 
they see the United States not 
only upholding a corrupt and bar- 
baric regime like Batista’s in Cuba, 
but decorating its heroes and for- 
getting the cruelties and the in- 
justices committed throughout a 
whole island? What does Western 
civilization mean to people whose 
average life span ends at 35 and 
who have known nothing but toil 
and exploitation? 


Two factors are contributing to 
the pace of Soviet advances in 
these areas. First, Russians have 
practically no color prejudice. Soc- 
ond, they are partly Asian them- 
selves. And what are we doing to 
clear up our own image? It was 
certainly no accident that when 
the first earth satellite was 
launched, Russian propaganda was 
quick to point out the day and 
hour it was to pass over Little 
Rock. 


The liberal journalist Max Ler- 
ner posed the question: “These 
people are reaching for revolu- 
tionary nationalism which is a re- 
coil from their colonial status up 
to now. Can we convince them 
that our power is not as danger- 
ous to them as the imperialism of 
Russia? They are reaching for 
new economic and social reform. 
Can we show them that we can 
help them get the kind of land re- 
form they want? They are deeply 
distrustful of the racism of the 
West. Can we show them that we 
respect people of all races and 
colors?” 


The challenge that faces us in 
America and in the West is to 
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Here? 


understand the nature of this com- 
munist appeal. Maury Maverick 
Sr. had the phrase—liberty and 
groceries. If the people and na- 
tions who love liberty do not lead 
a militant movement throughout 
the world to improve the condi- 
tions of the millions who care 
more now for material improve- 
ment than they do for liberty, 
helping to draw their lives and 
their countries to a level on which 
liberty has meaning and value, 
then we will have to accept the 
consequences. .. . 


As for me, and for all of us in 
the tradition of American liberal- 
ism who want the deepest values 
of our Western culture to prevail, 
we have already taken sides. We 
stand for freedam and for mili- 
tant social justice—in Texas and 
all over the globe. The history of 
mankind is the history of anguish 
and hope and fear: there have 
been totalitarianisms before, seek- 
ing to make man into machine, to 
capture his imagination and then 
to destroy his spirit; doubtless 
there will be others. But those 
who value freedom must join 
hands with those here and abroad 
who have never had it, or free- 
dom may be lost forever. W.M. 





BRAINPOWER 








Transportation 
Company, Inc. 


Housten, Texas 











LEGALS 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
r'HE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO F. M. Beaty Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 


o'clock A. M. of Monday the 29th | 


day of January, 1962, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 122,793, in which Alumi- 
num Company of America, Crown 
Central Petroleum Corporation 
and Car! E. Siegesmund are Plain- 
tiffs and F. M. Beaty, the Railroad 
Commission of Texas and its mem- 
bers, William J. Murray, Jr. Ern- 
est O. Thompson and Ben Ram- 
sey are defendants, filed in said 


Court on the 7th day of July, 1961, 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 

Being an appeal from an order 
of the Railroad Commission of the 
State of Texas granting F. M. 
Beaty a Rule 37 permit in the 
Appling Field, all as more fully 
appears from Plaintiff's Original 
Petition on file in this office 

this citation is not served 
within 90 days after the date of 
its issuance, it shall be returned 
unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
|Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 13th 
day of January, . 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Darrell Anthony Perry De- 


fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 15th 
day of January, 1962, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 124,147, in which Norma 


Sue Perry is Plaintiff and Darrell 


Anthony Perry is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the Ist day of 


November, 1961, and the nature of | 


which said suit is as follows 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of | 
| Court shall deem proper to grant. 


matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
was guilty of cruel treatment to- 


ward plaintiff of such a nature {reference is here made for all in- 
as to render their further living | tents and purposes; 


together insupportable; plaintiff 
alleges that two children were 
born of this marriage, to-wit: 
Rhonda Gene Perry, age 16) 
months, and Robin Susanne Perry, | 
age 4 months, and plaintiff asks | 
the Court for custody of the said | 
minor children and that defend-| 
ant be ordered to pay and contrib- | 
ute a reasonable amount each | 
month for the care and mainten- | 
ance of said minor children; Plain- | 
tiff alleges that no community | 
property was acquired during this | 
marriage; plaintiff prays for judg- | 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
for the custody of the aforesaid 
minor children, and for defendant 
be required to contribute a rea- 
sonable amount of money for care 
and maintenance of said minor 
children, and to have such further 
relief, special and general, as the 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition | 
on file in this office, and which | 


If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, this 
the 1st day of December, 1 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


Notice is hereby given that Al- 
bert Ward & Rip Ward, d-b-a Ward 
Broadcasting Co., (a partnership), 
Sonora, Texas, has dissolved the 
said partnership and will do busi- 
ness under the name of Ward 
Broadcasting Co. (a corporation), 
Sonora, Texas. 


Albert Ward, President 





